diate publication impossible. But as it was clear that some day or other they
would be published, and I had better leave a document to explain them, I
wrote an explanation for posterity. This was entitled: "Preface to be attached
to the Correspondence of Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw, should it ever be
published," and was marked "Very Private." I sent a proof of it to Gordon
Craig and another to Edith Craig. It is now before the public as the preface
to the correspondence, Gordon Craig and his family are none the worse for
it; and I will give a penny to any one who can discover in it the faintest
disparagement of his father, Edward Godwin, whom I never met, and whose
production of a Greek play at the old Circus in Argyll Street many years ago,
pleased me very much.
The effect on Edith Craig was that she made up her mind that the
preface should be published as well as the letters. I was perplexed, and showed
the proofs to a small court of honor, consisting of two persons, one of them
a famous soldier, and the other a lady, the head of a religious house, much
respected by both of us. Without the letters, the preface suggested to them
only a correspondence that should not be published. I accepted their verdict;
but Edith Craig remained unshaken. Presently legal questions arose. Ellen
Terry's executors had to realize her estate for the benefit of Edith Craig,
Gordon Craig and his children. My letters and Ellen Terry's copyrights were
sold; and the assignee of the copyrights announced his intention of publish-
ing Ellen Terry's letters by themselves if he could not induce me to consent
to the publication of mine with them.
Under this pressure I consented to the publication of a limited edition at
a high price, for the benefit of the Ellen Terry Memorial Institute which
Edith Craig and Lady Maud Warrender were establishing at Smallhythe in
Kent, and which could be financed by no other means. It was the preparation
of this edition which led to my reading the correspondence as a whole for
the first time; and it converted me at once to Edith Craig's opinion. I saw
that she had been right all through, and that Gordon Craig's notion that the
letters should have been destroyed appeared very much as if he had re-
proached King George for allowing his grandmother's letters to be given to
the world.
When I make up my mind, I do not make it up by halves, and I agreed
that my hesitations had been absurd, and that the limited edition should be
followed by an ordinary unlimited trade edition at ordinary prices. But I
made it a condition that Craig should be consulted, and he, swearing he
would ne'er consent, consented, as has been seen. I proposed that he should
write a preface; and he entertained this until he learnt that the proposal was
suggested by me, whereupon he repudiated it with vehemence, declaring
that it was a trap for him. He was treated by me throughout with inhumanly
scrupulous correctness, and by his sister with anxious consideration; for she
made me omit everything written by me that could possibly wound him.
To sum it all up, I dont think the public will be misled by Craig's
grouch against me. After all, I wounded that sacred thing, a boy's idolatry
of the first great actor he ever saw. And his psychopathic hatred of *the great
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